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ON CHEAP PERIODICALS. 


‘ IT cannot set so light by all the invention, the art, the wit, the grave 
and solid judgment which is in England, as that it can be compre- 
hended in any twenty capacities, how goud soever.— Ailton. 


Tue following letter comes to us from an unknown 
quarter ; it praises very liberally some of the new pub- 
lications, and disparages the Penny Magazine. By in- 
serting it we may possibly be.giving currency (u the 
vietys of an interested person, at the price of a few com- 
pliments to ourselves ; but as we deem these points to be 
of no importance, and that it is of some to canvass the 
proceeding of a society to whom, in our opinion, the 
public have been very much indebted, we insert the letter 
in an ungarbled state, and shall proceed to make a few 
remarks on the same subject. The lines which we have 
prefixed to this article are taken from Milton’s Defence of 
unlicenced printing, and their object is to oppose a pro- 
ject whieh at that time had many advocates,—that of 
having all books submitted to a Licensing Board before 
they were printed. In the present day, we have not to 
apprehend so monstrous a proposition, but let us not 
suppose, therefore, that there are not many who would 
prefer that the people should have knowledge doled gut 
to them through privileged mediums, and of such sorts 
and in such quantities as might seem fitting to the 
dispensers. The days of burnings gave way to those of 
wholesale imprisonment, and to those succeeded partial 
imprisonment and fining. The sature of power remains 
always the same, but its acts are modified by the temper 
of the times ; and in the present day, free as we are from 
many of the ills which oor forefathers had to complain of, 
we need but to reflect on the language held by many pro- 
fessed friends of the people, to be convinced that the 
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possessors of power nev er consent to its extension beyond 
their own circle until they cannot help it; and that when 
they do make a concession, it is avowedly. only to pre- 
venta greater. One of the evils of the present age has 
been monopoly; and sometimes that has been int a direct 
shape by the conferring of particular privileges, and 
sometimes it has been ,indirectly accomplished by the 
imposition of restrictions,. which have had the tendency 
to leave every man an equal right to do a certain thing, 
but left. the, power only to persons of ample pecuniary 
means. Of the former sort are the charters gr anted to 
the East India Company and other companies of less 
magnitude; of the latter are the stamp laws, during 
the existence of which, the right of publishing informa- 
tion, and discussing matters important to the public 
weal is virtually kept within the control ofa few capitalists. 
The spirit,of{vbe present age is opposed to this pretended 
equality, but real restriction and monopoly; and itis not 
so blind to its own interests as to acquiesce for ever in its 
continuance. The present goyernment. has among its 
members men who see perfectly the tendencics,of the 
age; and the country is indebted.to the most eminent 
man among them for assisting its tendencies, and by 
throwing wide open the doors of education, enabling the 
general community to take theirrstation on a higher 
table-land. But notwithstanding much that is gratifying 
in the conduct of government, and the just confidence 
which the. country has in the ‘intentions of the 
eminent person alluded to, we hold that the public 
does well to look after its own interests, and par- 
ticularly to be jealous of any mew. shapes in which 
restriction and monopoly may unconseioysly, or at least 
unconsciously of evil, be assuming. The Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge was instituted’ some few 
years ago by the present Lord Chaneellor and other 
patriotic persons, for the excellent purpose of bringiag 
the lower classes of the community ecquainted with the 
elements of science, and indeed of general knowledge, at 
a rate cheaper than had before been possible. They 
published a succession of treatises, many of them excel- 
lent, but some of questionable merit, and of the majo- 
rity, opinion soon became general, that Le by no 
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means adapted to the classes for whom they were pro- 
fessedly written ; and in point of fact it is notorious that 
the sale (greatly fallen by the bye since the first) has 
always been principally to persons of superior education. 
‘ The Entertaining Knowledge’ was the next step, and 
some of this serles have been really entitled to the 
name of ‘ Useful Knowledge’ much more than their pre- 
cursors. But who are the purchasers of this series? 
The lower classes? Assuredly not; and yet it was 
professedly designed for them; but the change which 
took place in the mode of its publication is sufficient to 
show how soon views similar to those of persons who 








merely profess trade, actuated the controlling powers or | 
acting managers of the society. The Entertaining Know- | 
ledge, at first published in sixpenny Numbers, that the poor _ 


man might buy, was soon, for purposes of convenience, 
abandoned, and the issues of * Entertainment’ restricted 
to those only who could muster ‘ Two shillings.’ ‘They 
who are acquainted with the habits of the working 
people can appreciate the effects of this alteration. The 


working man could no longer buy. But the Society had | 
by this time done infinite good ; it had created an appe- | 


tite which in some way would be satisfied; and accord- | 
ingly it was found that when the Society virtually ceased | 


to furnish the poor man with intellectual food at a low 
price, individual enterprize stepped in to supply the defi- 
ciency; and hosts of publications, good, bad, and indif- 
ferent (their inequality was unavoidable) issued from the 


press and awaited the poor man’s penny. The Society | 
we may suppose then saw its error; it had abdicated a | 
power which had been seized by others; and then comes | 


into operation that principle which never long sleeps, | 
that love of power to which we before adverted, and this _ 
reflection is made,—‘ Here is a pother among the work- 
ing classes; we their nominal patrons writing for those 
above them; and they buying anything and everything 


but our publications. Something must be done.’ We 
can imagine reflections of this sort to have been current 
among the members, and their result to have been— The 
Penny Magazine.’ But what then: are we insen- 
sible to the merits of ‘ The Penny Magazine?” We 
trust not. We think it full of useful information, and 
likely to do a great deal of good. But we have not 
implicit faith in the Society from which it issues; for the 
plain reason, that they have not hitherto acted up to 
their professions ; and further, because we have a distrust 





Society at the present time, and then it will be able to 
judge whether the names revealed are entitled to equal 
influence with—‘ The Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge.’ j 

TO THE TATLER. 

Dear Sir,—Your correspondent De B, in his excel- 
lant letters on the cheap periodicals, has omitted to make 
a few observations, which I cannot help considering per- 
tinent to the subject on which he has treated. 

The Penny Magazine is deubtless a cheap publication, 


| but the National Omnibus is cheaper; and though it is 
| amusing to a certain extent, it will not beara compari- 


son either with yourself, Chambers’s Journal, the Thief, 
or the Figaro. The secret of its enormous sale consists 
solely in its title, and the bare fact of its coming from 


| the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 
| seems sufficient to give all classes a relish for its dry and 


heavy pages. 
You, Sir, are, I know, opposed to the ignorant preju- 


| dice which inspires reverence for a mere name; and 


when that nameis used, as is hinted in last week’s 
Atheneum, without the authority of the party to whom 
it? belongs, the public lies under a double imposition. 
Whether the Penny Magazine be or be not the private 
speculation of the publisher, itis not for me to argue, 
but whatever may be the private interests it involves, it 


| is evident that the name of the Society has been used in 
| such a manner as to injure the property of those whe 


have embarked their capital and devoted their labour to 
he establishment of cheap periodicals. 

That many of these, such as Chambers’s Journal and 
the Figaro in Londen, are exceedingly clever works, 
your correspondent De B. has already informed your 
readers, but permit me (taking up the subject of his 
letter) to say a few words relative to the Thief, which was 
not in existence when he forwarded you his communi- 
cation. The Thief is the size of the Times, and contains, 
for two-pence, the very germ of most of the other periodi- 
cals. It appears to do that in an amusing way, which 
the Penny Magazine professes, and aecomplishes in an 
entertaining manner what its contemporary attempts to 
achieve by dullness, I am happy to find you have adver- 
tised a Halfpenny Magazine from your own office, which 


I doubt not will assist in crushing, in the end, that mo- 
nopoly so injurious to the proprietors of the Cheap Pub- 
lications. 

Trusting that you will not think your own time, or the 


of all corporate bodies and their ‘similars,’ knowing, by | space of the Tatler, thrown away upon this letter, 


the testimony of experience, that they have an invariable | 


tendency to degenerate and become cloaks for jobbing. | 


‘Let the public know who are the real conductors of the 


1 am, Sir, 
Your very obedient Servant, 
An Apminer oF Cueap PuBLIcATIONs, 
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GLANCES AT NEW BOOKS. 


Tales and Novels. By Maria Edgeworth. Vol. 1, Custle 
Rackrent, Essay on Irish Bulls, and an Essay on the 
Noble Science of Self-Justification. London, Baldwin 
and Cradock, 1832. (To be completed in eighteen 
volumes). 

Or all the republications which the combined exertions 

of artists, publishers, printers, and binders are now 

making, we anticipate for none a better reception than 
for the present series. In externals it vies with the best 
of its precursors, and in ‘that which passeth shew,’— 
the combination of good sense, utility, entertainment 
mingled with instruction, and en untiring endeavour to 
make us all wiser, better, and happier, where are we 
likely to find eighteen volumes to compare with those of 
Maria Edgeworth? It would be invidious to go into 
comparisons, and it is quite unnecessary to dilate on the 
merits of the works themselves ; their praises have been in 
the mouths of everybody for a quarter of a century ; and 
all that a journalist can now say in their favour is, there- 
fore, to be set down chiefly to his own credit. The 
illustrations of the entire series are to be from paintings 
by Mr Harvey ; a frontispieee and vignette to each vo- 
lume. The engraving to Castle Rackrent in the present 
volume is by H. Robinson, and that to the Essay on 

Irish Bulls by J. W. Cook; the former is a good plate, 

and well portrays the characters and feelings of the per- 

sons introduced; the other is a well chose scene, nicely 
grouped. The engraving of both is clear and spirited. 

We have been reading the ‘ Essay on Trish Bulls,’ and 
feel inclimed to enlarge somewhat on the admirable 
judgment with which it is written, and on the folly of 
those persons who aim at a reputation for wit and smart- 
ness on the strength of am avoidance of mistakes, 
and the detection of them in other people; on consider- 
ation, however, we prefer making our notice more cer- 
tainly good in its conclusion, by taking an extract from 
the Essay iself. 


‘Cardinal Richelieu, the Meczenas, or would be 
Mecenas of France, once mistook the name of a 
noted grammarian, Maurus Terentianus, for a play of 
Terence’s. This is called by the French writer who 
records it, “ une bévwe bien grossiére."” However gross, 
a mistake can never be made into a bull. We find 
bévues French, English, Italian, German, Latin, and 
Greek ; of theologians, historians, antiquarians, poets, 
critics, and translators without end. The learned 
Budeus takes Sir Thomas More’s Utopia for a true 
history ; and proposes sending Missionaries to work the 
conversion of so wise a le as the Utopians. An 
English antiquarian (John Lydgate) mistakes a tomb in 
a gothic cathedral for the tomb of Hector. Pope, our 





great poet, and prince of translators, mistakes Dec. the 
8th, Nov. the 5th; of Clinthie, for Dec. 8th, Nov. 
8th; and Warburton, his lea:«2d critic, improves upon 
the blunder, by afterwards writing the words December 
and November at full length. We laugh at these wis- 
takes, and forget them; but who can forget the blunder 
of the Cork Almanack-maker, who informs the world 
that the principal republics in Europe are Venice, Hol- 
land, and America. 

‘The blanders of men of all countries, except Ireland} 
do not affix an indelible stigma upon individual or na- 
tional character. A free pardon ought to be granted to 
every Englishman, to the vernacular and literary errors 
of those who have the happiness to be born subjects of 
Great Britain. What enviable privileges are annexed to 
the birth of an Englishman! and what a misfortune it 
is to be a native of Treland.” 


Works of Lord Byron’ Vol. 5. Murray. 

The present volume contains Mr Moore’s Life of the 
Poet, to November 1822. [t is ornamented hy two 
engravings by Finden, the frontispiece representing 
Sta Maria Della Pina, Pisa, drawn by Turner, from a 
sketch by Page; the vignette, the Hellespont, Sestos and 
Abydos, drawn by Harding, from a sketch by the same. 
They are of the same character as.those of the previous 
volume, and not inferior. 


Waverley Novels. Vol. 36. Redgauntlet. Vol. 2. Edin- 
burgh, Cadell. London, Whittaker and Co.. : 
The illustrations are by D. O. Hill and W. Kidd, and 

are decidedly improvements on most of the early vo- 

lumes. 


Flowers of Fable ; culled from Epictetus, Croall, Dodsley,. 
Gay, Cowper, Pope, Moore, Merrick, Denis and Tapner ; 
with original translations from Lafontaine, Krasicki, 
Herder, Gellert, Lessing, Pignotti, and others: the 
whole selected for the instruction of youth, and pruned 
of all oljectionable matter. Embellished with one hur. 
dred and fifty Engravings on Wood. London. Vizi- 
telly and Co., 1832, pp. 352. 

Faves are the choicest fruits of wisdom: they are the 

palatable media through which the salutary medicine of 

advice and instruction gets conveyed to man; who im- 

patient of the superiority which teaching implies, turns 

a deaf ear to his fellow, to listen to animal and inanimate 

substances. Here he flatters himself there is no con- 

sciousness; he may correct a fault and nobody be the 
wiser. Thus 
* He driuks deceived and so deceived he lives.’ 


But besides the utility of fables as means of obviating 
the pride of the full-grown man, they are admirable as 
means of sim lifying to the capacities of children, truthe 
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100 THE TATLDER., 


which the more docile minds of the latter would be 
willing to receive if their mental eyesight were acute 
enough to perceive them. To these then Fables are the 
‘ metaphors which let in the light,’ which once admitted 
they can walk in the paths of wisdom. 

The present collection appears to have been made with 
particular care, anda great variety of authors to have 
been resurted to. The following passage in the preface 
has much pleased us ; the censure it conveys is deserved 
and it is gratifying to see a more eulightened and ele- 
vated morality inculcated in the present compilation. 


‘Independently of the grossness of many Fables, the 
majority inculcate craft, selfishness, or expediency ; 
qualities which might well perhaps be implanted in the 
javenile mind, had education no higher object 
than to furnish the means of getting through the 
the world, with cunning and dexterity; but 
which must prove totally inimical to the growth of those 
correct and elevated principles, which are the best safe- 
guard amid the temptations and vicissitudes of life.’ 


The juvenile mind has also been considered in another 
particular. 


‘The dull, lengthy applications of Croxall and 
other prosing commevtators, are entirely discarded, 
as entering too mnch into the worldly policy of maturer 
years, to be proper for youth, and as being too tedious to 
arrest his attention. There is no possibility,’ says the 
acute Dodsley, in his Essay on Fables, ‘ of impressing the 
moral deeper, by that load, we too often see, of accumu- 
lated reflections. Strietly speaking, one should render 
needless any detached or explicit moral. -Esop, the 
father of this kind of writing, disclaimed any sucl 
assistance. Without, however, going so far as this total 
rejection of all comment, an endeavour has been exerted 
to inculcate the tendency of the fable either by a brief 
prose sentence, or a few poetical lines; and a practical 
illustration has, in several cases, been attempted, by the 
introduction of an engraved tail-piece, which aims at 
delineating the fact, while the fable narrates the fiction.’ 


Of our old friend sop, we observe but two fables ; 
the impression being, we suppose, that most people have 
them ;—that is the only condition on which we can 
excuse their not being here. As Lessing’s fables are not 
very extensively known in this country, though there is 
a translation of them, we shall insert one here. 


THE ORNAMENTED BOW, 


*A man possessed an excellent bow made of ebony, 
with which he could shoot at a great distance, and with 
much precision. This bow he highly prized; but on 
viewing it attentively, he thought it somewhat too simple, 
its ornament consisting exclusively of its polish. ‘What 
a pity! I will repair to an artist, and order him to carve 
some figures on my bow,’ said the man. He did so, and 
the artist represented thereon a complete chace; and 
what could be more suitable! ‘The man, overjoyed, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ You well deserve these embellishments, my 


excellent bow!" At the same moment placing the 








arrow, twang sounded the string, and the bow— 
broke. 
* MORAL, 
Sterling qualities and energy of character too often 
become enervated and useless by an undue regard for 
external accomplishments.’ 


The volume is neatly got up, and almost all the fables 
are pleasantly retold in the wood-cuts. 





ARISTOPHANIC COMEDY. 


PROPOSAL TOR REVIVING IT ON THE BRITISH STAGE, 





[We intended to’remark at some length on the following 
letter, but are obliged to do no more than recommend 
the ingenious arguments of the writer to the conside- 
ration of the theatrical world.} 


I am a warm friend of the drama, and interested in Mr 
Bulwer’s intended motion. As J am liberally inclined, and 
hate all restrictions, I wish to see the art totally emanci- 
pated, that no longer ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined,’—to the 
lover of pleasure it may afford all its powers of amusement ; 
to the lover of literature, the fine arts, and philosophy, 
shew all its workings in a state of nature. But while the 
cry of the minors is heard, to be unfettered from restric- 
tions, which invidiously press upon then’ solely to the 
advantage of the majors; justice should not be dealt out 
in handfu's, according as the demand is made for it, and 
to the satisfaction but of one party; nor should the host of 
suwiall fry unloosed, be allowed to puinmel their gigantic 
antagonists, tied hand and foot; but let the legislature 
throw off the musty enactments of antiquated considera- 
tions, let them act with the spirit of a new age, let the 
censor be bidden to emancipate all bis children great and 
little from their leading strings, and all start fair. Every 
department in literature, everything in science, must un- 
dergo as great changes, as we are told by geologists is and 
has been going on in the organic world; we eannot stop 
rivers from altering their courses, or making new streains, 
neither can we do the like in human affairs, but by attempt- 
ing it we often do irreparable mischief for the time, 

and nature will out at last. Would not modern times have 
produced an Aristophanes, if it bad not been for a censor- 
ship? He held the rod of chastisement over the public, 

and exercised his laughter-moving power over the follies 

and errors of mankind, now transferred to the sternness 
and severity of an article in our daily papers, and the 

ridicule excited by our carieatures. Such a poet, such 

writings, might have been our boast in England if there 

had been no restrictions; the public are ever ready to 

confine representations within the bounds of decency and 

good manners; and liberty is so sweet that the pleasure it 

affords to the community, completely overbalances any 

temporary pain it may individually give, or the inconveni- 

ence of being sometimes hit by a misdirected shot. I know 

the prejudices of the day are against the license of the 

drama ; people have an aversion to be the subject of langh- 

ter, ‘an ill-natured remark may be forgiven, but a witty 

one never,’ says some writer; and consequently such a 

horror did Aristophanes’s comedies create, that a dragon 
he was slain, and succeeding generations have congratula- 
ted themselves, that its like has never appeared in their 
territories ; and tu such a degree have despotic governments 
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taken care to magnify its dangers, and influenced writers, | 
anduniversity’s lecturers to conveyen injurious impression | 
of its tendency to theirreaders and hearers, making popular | 


the idea that the suppression of persons, the individuality 


of general not of particular characters, is the per- | 
fection of the drama, that this has been prematurely | 
But can the age, | 
no longer warped in their notions by mere precedency, and — 
inclined to examine all such absolute decrees,—can the | 


judged its last stage of refinement. 


man of really liberal principles think the effect of violence, 


the impositions of restraint, the enactment of the 30 tyrants, | 


productive of advantage to literature and the drama ?— 


Are the tortuous windings of commerce, twisted by im- | 


posts, thought the height of perfection at the present day? 
—Can the benefits of publicity, given to all orders of 
beings, all creation of things, be denied by a citizen of the 
nineteenth century ? We would repudiate one who weighed 
in the scales against the blessings of a free press, the 


occasional misuse of it; who was of such a nervous sensi- | 
bility, that he could not bear to undergo its examination ; | 
and we see nothing dissimilar in the Aristophanic nature | 
of the drama ;—it would be a counterpoise to the press— | 
Comedy | 
| Bulwer treat of persons immediate, or periods ver 


it would divide the forces of the fourth estate. 
was not brought to its present state by reform, or change 


of taste, occasioned by public opinion, but by revolution ; | 
and we can only be thankful to the fertility of man’s | 
invention, that a Mencdemus, who made a more than | 
Pythagorean translation of soul into Terence, partly sup- | 
plied the blank, the erasions of literature made by des- | 
potism ; but in this age of universal liberty, may not the | 
| poetry, the press, romance, individuality of personation ; 


experiment be made, whether this was really the natural 


perfection of the drama, or whether not forced; whether | 


not a spurious and illegitimate offspring of the drama, 
when wedded to tyranny, instead of a healthy succes- 


sion in the line of literature; analogy bears me out in | 
thinking the former, when we look at the changes in the | 
republic of letters ; and now seems the time when we must | 


emancipate the drama from slavery, or let it wither in 
impotency. 
The stage at Athens was unfortunate in having 


attacked so great a man as Socrates; his character has | 
sat in judgment against the licence of the drama, and | 


served more to bring it into condemnation with future 


ages, than it did hurt to the philosopher in his own; his | 
retensions were | 
absurd, his affectation of divine inspiration, &c. &c. these | 
Socrates | 
could not relish this personal satire, and became an ene- | 


peculiarities were great, some of his 
afforded a good and proper mark for ridicule. 


my to the theatre. Succeeding philosophers, Plato and 
others, thought poetry, and particularly the drama, 


injurious to truth and philosophy, not representing things _ 
| trast should be afforded to our contemplations, and we 


according to her dictates, but conferring grace on the 
weaknesses of human nature; a charge to which most of 
our modern novels must plead guilty : these causes per- 


haps tended to the decline of the drama in that republic ; _ 
and the prostration of liberty brought restrictions which _ 
destroyed the school of Aristophanes, which has as | 


) yet the honour peculiar to itself and the republic 
under which it flourished, of standing the single 
specimen of that species of literature, of living and 
dying individually, not undergoing literary decay, but 
being politically crushed, or rather disarmed; per- 
haps to take up its weapons again, at some new cra 
of liberty. May it be the present, and unless the bar- 
ricades and dams of time have made its spirit im- 
perceptibly diverge, and all its sources are absorbed by 
other departments of literature, we may expect to sce it 
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_ ments in breeding and training are denied it. 
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resume again its old channel, and by its course, giving 
new life to literature and the drama. Are there not in 
the follies of unknown tongues and their propounder, St 
Simonianism, tlie doctrines of Malthus, the extravagances 
of king O’Connell, &c. &c. materials for an Aristophanes, 
where castigation might be well afforded, We recollect 
seeing a drama of the kind in Coddett’s Register ; a man 
who well knows how to feed the taste of the public; but 
the addenda of real names, the fac-similes of persons and 
situations, would certainly, unless a taste for all repre- 
tations are dead, give a wonderful activity to dramatic 
exhibition, and a pungency in the dialogne, language 
suitable to the character ; affording to futurity a history 
of the times, and instead of stepping backwards for ma- 
terials, playwrights would be immediately at hand ; his- 
torical dramas of past ages, have grown flat by long use 





| to the tastes of the audience; let us have then those 


which treat of recent and immediate events; we may see 
how this Aristophanic spirit has crept into the novels of 
the day, the silver fork school, its recent cognomen, go 
the round of the public characters ; if they give not the 
real names, they either do not want pointing out, or the 
key is made public; the admirable novels of Lytton 


fresh to the recollection ; their language endeavours to suit 
the eloquence of this or the wit of that man, otherwise 
all we read is considerably at discount with the imagi- 
nations of the subject and persons. Why? should all) 
this be denied to the drama, why should it not be marked: 
by the characteristic which forms all other literature, 


like a disease stopped in its proper vent, it has insi- 
diously crept over the whole system, so that objections 
against its influence are gone, and there can be no dan- 
ger in letting it return if it will to its wholesome state ; 
but if the drama establishes not its rights and new means 
of employment, it cannot compete in the race with other 
literature; it carries additional weight, whilst improve- 
We area 
nation grown severe in our studies and want relaxation, 
but our intervals of amusement to be agreeably filled up, 
should correspond with our weightier employments; our 
judgments are made stern, our sentences severe, we indi- 
vidually screw ourselves up to great public duties, 
the papers we read lead to extraordinary excitement, 
and as a powerful writer (Cobbett) draws the picture, 
we are cheered on and made warm in the pursuit, and in 
fits of eager and violent enthusiasm we may run on with 
the bloodhounds instead of staying them. We should 
not therefore be too intent upon anything, in one point of 
view, lest our natures become savage ; an agreeable con- 


should be accustomed at certain times to see things ina 
merry mood ; the moroseness of the morning should pass 
away with the exhiliration of the evening, and we should 
rise on the following day, when the corroding antipathies 
of our souls have been taken out, when the rust has been 
brushed away, and go to the execution of more import- 
affairs, with the edge of our minds not the less prepared 
to amputate on public sores, its keenness not dulled, but 
more kindly acute, the weapon polished, the hand hu- 
mane; cynicism would to encourage a mild philosophy; we 
should laugh at our enemies, when we had else cried with . 
vexation; may smile at our persecutors, when we had 
else been goaded to desperation; sneer at fools and 
dotards, whom we had else petted; in fine, have up all 
malefactors in the court of Momus. Amongst the many 
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who seek for notoriety at other tribunals, few would like 
to be dragged before him; quacks who seek to display 
their patients in a trice, political empirics and visionaries, 
who would fain get prosecuted, religious enthusiasts, 
who would willingly be martyred, would hide their dimi- 
nished heads, when their cases got the verdict of a vote 
of laughter, when a special jury sat upon them, not of 
twelve men, but of millions, not once, but nightly ; when 
no means of escape were afforded, but by the voluntary 
outlawry of themselves and their absurdities. hanes 








THE PAUPER. 
Tue day returns—ah! not as once itcame 4 
To wake new vigour in my soul and frame ; 
But to recall me from the brief, blank sleep 
In which worn woe awhile forgets to weep. 
Starting T quit my pallet, and her side 
Who was, in youth’s triumphant day, my bride, 
And who has proved, as partner of my life, 
The bitter portion of the poor man’s wife. 
God of the day and mercy-lighted skies ! 
Look on her there all pallid as she lies — 
How fair was once that cheek—now white and wan ! 
How smiled those lijs—their smiles are long since gone ! 
How bowed the gentle glories of that head— 
Sleep on—sleep on—I cannot give thee bread. 
And worse, perhaps when madden’d and oppress’d, 
I may e’en stab instead of soothe thy breast ; 
For frantic with my fate I fly from home, 
Among the lazars of despair to roam, 
And leave thee, wrong’d one, in thy patient pain, 
With thy poor babes that ask for bread in vain, 
To lay the last to thy exhausted breast, 
And soothe with tales and promises the rest ; 
To look (for hope still in ¢hy breast will burn), 
With fond expectancy for my return, 
And, by the repetition of my name, 
Teach thy young nestlings all to do the same. 
Yes, I return—but how do I return ? 
With sordid aid wrung from the pride I spurn, 
To throw into my little children’s laps, 
The loathsome pittance of rejected scraps ! 
God of us all, whose hand benignly showers 
On hill and valley, light, and dews, and flowers, 
Thou equal giver of all good to man, 
Behold Ais selfish and ungenerous plan. 
See thousands toil and yet want bread to eat,— 
See some who only sport are served with meat,— 
See crimeless children weep for food in vain,— 
S2e sin-stained men in wastefnl plenty reign,— 





And O see those in pomp and power fed, 
Whose master had ‘ not where to lay his head !’ 
O Thou that wert the type of all above,— 
Whose UNtVERSAL sour was general love,— 
Thou who alone looked on the lowly poor, 
And shared the penalties they must endure ; 
Who sought no selfish good, no separate store, 
Who bade the sinner ‘ Go, and sin no more.’ 
Send, send thy spirit to the hearts of men, 
And make this world a paradise again ! 

M. L. G. 








THEATRICALS. 


Kine’s THEatre. 
Mapame Cintr has fulfilled, and in some respects sur- 
passed the expectations we had entertained of her asa 


singer. We had heard that her tone was pure, her style 


polished, and her execution exquisitely neat and unla- 
boured. In addition to all these requisites, we found 
that she possesses a very accurate ear, and a most charm- 


ing expression. his delightful musician made her debut 
on Saturday evening as Rosina, in the old and well-worn 
opera of // Barbiere di Siviglia,—well-worn, because it is 
the most agreeable Rossini has written (taken as a whole 
composition) while the Guillaume Tell is the most musi- 
We did not hear Madame Cinti when she 


appeared some time ago at this theatre, but it seems that 
she has very considerably improved since that period. 
It is not difficult to perceive that she has breathed with 
advantage the same atmosphere as Madame Malibran; 
and indeed we have not listened to such accomplished 
singing since that superior being left this country. In 
the two solos, ‘ una voce,’ and Rode’s air with varia- 
tions, which she rehearsed to her singing-master-lover, 
all her embellishments, arpeggio, and staccato passage, 
were finished off with exquisite delicacy and beauty. We 
had no rushes of screaming, no tours de force,—all was 
bona fide pure singing. To prove how surely, significant 
music and a good performance will, after all, arrest the 
attention of a large and mixed audience, we have not 
Witnessed so quiet, so ungabbling a house this season, as 
that of last Saturday night. There was a considerable 
combination of superior talent—in the music, orchestra, 
and performers; the company therefore were not indif- 
ferent, or weary with listening. Madame Cinti is an 
agreeable actress too; she possesses an intelligent and 
sweet-natured, as well as handsome countenance; and 
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heer carriage and general deportment are those of good 
society. For our own parts, we forgot all our past en- 


durements, and were happy. ‘Sweet is pleasure after 
pain !’ 

Signor Lablache, who is in London ona visit fora 
few days only, and is engaged to play two nights, per- 
formed the part of Figaro. What a capital actor he is ! 
how easy ! how full of humeur! what an overflowing of 
good-nature and spontaneous fun! and how like a musi- 
cian he sings! his tone and expression how correct and 
judicious! und how distinct his articulation! What 
with Cinti, this eur great favourite, and the sprite-like 
movements of Heberlé, the evening's entertainment was 
all but perfect. 


A word or two to W.C.X, and his modest challenge 
in the cause of his favourite Rossini. Enthusiasm is 
always good, and even in a wrong cause is more esti- 
mable than lukewarmness. Our correspondent is evi- 
dently a lover of music; that he is not a professor is 
apparent, and that he has not attended to, at least stu- 
died, the greatest modern writers, equally so. Had he 
done this, he would not have committed himself by call- 
ing Rossini ‘ one of the greatest geniuses that art has 
zver produced ;’ and again, that he was ‘ the APOLLO 
of the Italians.’ These opinions are amusing, coming as 
they do immediately upon the wish not to ‘ prejudice him 
in the opinion of really candid men !’—‘ Indiscriminate 
praise,’ heaven knows he has had, and one would think, 
tothe heart’s content of a cormorant. When W.C. X. 
questions by way of argument in proof of his favourite’s 
supremacy, whether his operas have not ‘taken posses- 
sion of the stage, not only in this country, but to a still 
greater degree on the continent, to the almost total ex- 
clusion of all others,’—we resort to the hackneyed 
answer, that toacertain extent universal popularity is 
an infallible test of fleeting, at all events of not the 
highest fame.. There is ne oceasion to occupy space 
with quoting examples of this fact in every walk of the 
sister muses. 


‘ Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil, 
Nor in the glittering foil 
Set off to the world, nor in broad rumour lies.’ 


Does W.C. X. really believe that the whole of Milton’s 
poetry put together ever was so popular as Lalla Rookh ? 
All will talk of Milton with maudlin admiration, as all 
do of Mozart—but Mozart never had the popularity of 
Rossini, and for the best ‘of reasons, that the composi- 
tions of the latter are level with the minds of the million ; 








the profoundest beauties of the former require cultivation, 
and then study. So with the two poets just named : fur 
one that can appreciate the mind of Milton five hundred 
thousand will fully comprehend all that Mr Moore may 
think. 

Of the plagiarisms of Rossini we think very lightly— 
for they appear to us very trifling, and all men of genius 
have committed that fwuse pas both unwittingly and un- 
intentionally. We think Rossini a man of genius, as we 
do Mr Moore, and perhaps we might place them on the 
same grade. He is light, airy, and graceful, like the 
Irish Anacreon, and, like him, equally at fault when he 
enters the grand walks of his art. We think that Spohr 
aud Cherubini are both greater geniuses than the admired 
musician of W.C.X., and because they have written 
more masterly compositions than he in his own walk of 
the science, and have proved themselves giants in others 
that he has hitherto not dared to enter—we mean the 
highest class of instrumental and ecclesiastical composi- 
tion. 


Davry Lane Reronu.—We understand that the un- 
productiveness of the season at Drury Lane Theatre, 
having led to a consideration of the judiciousness of past 
management, the result has been a discovery which it is 
expected will be productive of a better account next 
season. It seems that many persons have been engaged, 
whose services have been so little required, that reckén- 
ing tbe number of their performances against the total 
amount paid te them,—a single performance of a cha 
racter, extending to the repetition of a few lines, has ccet 
in some instances, forty, and in one, it is said, even a 
hundred and fifty pounds. A schedule A is therefore 
forming. 

‘Mr E. Loder, jun. of Bath, has received from Paganini 
a very valuable diamond ring, as a testimony of friendship 
and esteem, ana a slight tribute of grateful feeling for 
the professional aid, and the many courteous atte. tions 
which he had received from Mr L. during his late visit to 
that city and Bristol. This is highly honourable to the 
Signor as well as to Edward Loder, who bids fair, one 
day or other, to distinguish himself as much as his friend 
has done’—Weekly Paper. (Bravo! Loder! while you 
are doing the thing, it is well to do it thoroughly. We 
should have liked to see your countenance while writing 
that modest puff.) 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
From W. J. B. we shall be happy to hear again. 
Ct er notices are unavoidably postponed, 
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Theatrical Register. 


PerformancesCommence —At the Italian Opera, on Saturday, at 3 past 
&: the doors are opened one hour before.—Drury Lane—Covent 
Garden—Ulympic—-City—7.— Queen’s—Adelphi— New Strand—j be. 
fore 7.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—§ past 6.—Coburg—j past 6. —— The 
dvors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 


Tuesday, May 1. 


oe 


DRURY LANE. 


Mr Serte’s Play, entiiled 
THE MERCHANT OF LONDON. 
Isabel, MissGordon. Mariana, Miss Phillips. 
Bridget, Mrs Broad. The Widow Lovel, Mrs Orger. 
Old Woman, Miss Somerville. Lord Beaufort, Mr Y ounge. 
Edward Beaufort, Mr H. Wallack. 
Richard Fitzalan, Mr Cooper. Scroope, Mr Macready. 
Parallel, Mr J. Rossel. Goldlove, Mr Hughes. 
Flaw, MrHarley. _—‘ Rivers, Mr Brindal. 
Bloodmore, Mr Bedford. Mouseheart. Mr Eaton. 
Williams, Mr Honner. Tailor, Mr Salter. 


* To conclude with a New Grand Oriental Spectacle, called 
THE MAGIC CAR. 


Zuluca, Miss Kenneth. Bedia, Miss Crawford. 
Cassandra, Miss Faucit. 

Munah and isa, Mrs Humby and Miss Vallancy. 
Kemserai, Mr H. Wallack, Orasmin, Mr Thompson. 
Almanzor, MrCooper. _Kalig, Mr Harley. 
Gironda, Mr Younge. Phillidel, Miss Chaplin. 

Archibon, Miss Smith, Melonthio, Miss Marshall. 


COVENT. GARDEN. 


Mr Swuntwwan Knowtes’s Play of 
THE HUNCHBACK. . 
Miss Fanny, Kemble. Helen, Miss Taylor. 
Master Walter, Mr Sheridan Knowles, 
Sir Thomas Clifford, Mr C Keble. 

Lord Tinsel, Mr Wrench. Master Weiford, Mr J. Mason. 
Modus, Mr Abbott. Master Meaitwell, Mr Evans. 
Fathom, ‘Mr Meadows. Thomas, Mr Barnes. 
Stephen, Mr Payne. Gaylove, Mr Henry. 


After whieh, a New Grand Tale of Enthantment, called 
THE TARTAR —_— AND THE PEDLAR 


Julia, 


Maga, Miss Taylor. 
Ebra, Mrs Keeley. 
Zamti, Miss Poole. 
Ching: @ te-to, Mr Keeley. 
Urasming, Mr Brady. 
Dim-sing, Mr Turnovr. Pop kin, Mr Evans. 
Benaska, Mr W.H. Payne. Jarphis, Mr Henry. 
Tamur, Mr Mears. Etan, Mr Bender. Octor. Mr F. Sutton. 
Kanghi, Mr Eller. Kokonor, Mr Paulo. 


Cepherenza, Miss Cawse. 
Kuna, Miss Harrington. 
Azim, Mrs Vining. 
Kien-Long. Mr Collett, 
Zimvente, -Mr Irwin. 
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Sir Geoffry Ravenswood, Mr C. Hill. 


SURREY. 


A New Dramatic Romance, entitled 
THE DEATH-LIGHT! 
Lilian of the Valley, Mrs W. West. 
Salvador St Henri, Mr Balls. Herrick Wildwater, Mr Elton. 
Erasmus Kiddiwinkle, Mr J. Reeve. 
After which. a laughable Extravaganza, entiiled 


BOMBASTES FURIOSO. 
Distaffina, Mrs Vale. 
Artaxominous, Mr Vale. Fusbos, Mr Edwin. 
Bombastes, Mr J. Reeve. 

To conclude with an Historical Drama, called 


THE PROSCRIB’D ONE! 


Rose Downright, ‘Miss Vincent. 
Sir Arthur Ravenswood, Mr Balls, 
Peter Pipkin, Mr Vale. 


NEW STRAND THEATRE. 


For the Benefit of the Philanthropic Institution. 
Mr Bernanov’s Nautical, Historical Drama, entitled 
THE LONG FINN. 


The Lady Adeline, Miss Somerville. 
Koningsmarke, Mr O. Smith. Philip Ganlesée, Mr W.L. Rede. 


Mr Bowden will perform a Concerto Brillante on the Violin. 


After which, the Musical Entertainment of 


TURN OUT! 
Marian Ramsay, Miss Forde. 


To conclude with MrW. L. Repe’s Musical Extravaganaza, called 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS. 


Venus, Miss Somerville. Jupiter, Mr Gallot. 
Mercury, Mr W.L Rede. 


CEnone, MrsParkere Paris, Miss Forde. _ Peleus, Mr Hill. 


Wednesday, May 2. 


DRURY LANE. 


Bicxerstare’s Opera f 
LOVE IN A VILLAGE. 
Rosetta, by a Young Lady. 
To conclude with 


THE MAGIC CAR. 
— 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Mr Srrripan Know es’s Play of 
THE HUNCHBACK. 
Julia, Miss F. Kemble. 
To conclude with 
THE TARTAR WITCH AND THE PEDLAR 
BOY. 
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